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TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 
ATLANTIC CITY-PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 4-9, 1926 


An excellent program is being prepared under the direction of Mr. Sumner 
Y. Wheeler, President of the Association, and will be printed in full in the July 
issue of Law Library Journal, and a copy of the program will be mailed to each 
member of the Association before September 15, 1926. 
Tentative plans provide for two sessions of the American Association of 
Law Libraries, aside from the general sessions of A.L.A., and a joint meeting 
with the National Association of State Libraries. 
Monday afternoon, October 4, 1926. 
“English Laws of Conveyancing”’—Hon. F. L. Hobson, Beverly, England. 
“Revised Statutes of New York”—Mr. John T. Fitzpatrick, New York State 
Library. 

“Law Libraries as the Source of the Study of History and Sociology”—Mrs. 
Margaret C. Klingelsmith, Biddle Law Library, Philadelphia. 

“Mutual Co-operation Among Law Librarians in Reference to Current Local 
Material”—Mr. Howard L. Stebbins, Social Law Library, Boston. 

It is also anticipated that Mr. Frederick C. Hicks, Librarian of Columbia 
Law School, wiil address us on this occasion. 

Wednesday morning, October 6, we shall observe an anniversary session with the 
A.L.A. at Philadelphia, on which occasion the President of the American 
Association of Law Libraries, has been requested to speak in behalf of the ’ 
Law Libraries. 

Wednesday evening is being set aside for our Association Banquet, and it is hoped 
that this may be a joint banquet in which we shall unite with State Libra- 
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rians. On this occasion it is anticipated that we shall be addressed by the 

Hon. Hampton L. Carson, of Philadelphia. This will be a rare treat for all 

who may be privileged to hear Mr. Carson. 
Thursday morning, October 7, 1926. 

Report of Secretary and Treasurer. 

Report of Committees. 

Round Table Talks. 

Unfinished Business, etc. 

Election of Officers. 

It is hoped that at this session we may have papers from two or three of our 

members who have been requested to take part in this year’s program. 

Any suggestions from members as to subjects for discussion, or of anything 
which will add to the value and interest of the program, are most earnestly 
solicited. 

The Chelsea Hotel has been selected as headquarters for the meetings, and 
members wishing to arrange for accommodations should write as early as pos- 
sible to Mr. Howard Holloway, Room Clerk, Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. The National Association of State Libraries and the Special Libraries 
Association have also chosen the Chelsea. 

Hotel Rates. Rates at the Hotel Chelsea are as follows: 

Single rooms, without bath, having hot and cold runnifg water, $7 per day, 

including meals for one person. 

Single rooms, with private bath, $9 per day, including meals for one person. 

Double rooms, without bath, having hot and cold running water, $14 per 

day, including meals for two persons. 

Double rooms, with private bath, $16 per day, including meals for two 

persons. 


Members may, if they prefer, select other hotels. 
The rates per day for rooms at the Ambassador and Ritz-Carlton are: 
Double rooms, $4, $5, and $6 per person; Single rooms, $5, $6, $7, $8, $9 and 


$10, European plan—all rooms with bath. 


THE VALUE OF THE LAW LIBRARY TO LAYMAN, LAWYER 
AND LEGISLATOR* 


By Lawrence Kettey Smoot, Librarian for Supreme Court Library of Texas. 


In the mind of those who have attempted to reveal to the world of readers 
the ins and outs of the science of library organization, the law library is usually 
classed as a department or section of the general library. In other words the 
encyclopedias and text writers on the subject go into a general history of the 
early libraries of Rome, Greece and other ancient habitats, discussing the sciences 
and arts and scrolls; and after pages of dates and descriptions of carvings upon 
clay, rock and other substances, and the method of classification and system of 
shelving, say a few words in conclusion about the “law library” in alcove X, Y 
or Z of “the library.” 


*Presented at the annual meeting of the American Association of Law Libraries at 
Seattle, Wash., in July, 1925. 
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THE VALUE OF THE LAW LIBRARY 

In fact, the law library is the oldest of the libraries. Somewhere about the 
year 1491 B.C. Moses was called to the top of Mt. Sinai and there was delivered 
unto him two tablets of stone upon which were written the laws to govern the 
children of Israel, with full instructions as to their care and execution. Ex. ch 20. 
These commandments, so far as we know were the first written laws, and Moses 
the first law librarian, * but because of the disobedience of the people, these laws, 
like most of the laws of the present day, were very promptly broken, and it is 
from reprint that we get the source of our laws of today. 

As the world became more and more populated and divided into nations and 
subdivisions of nations, each one having conditions and needs peculiar to them- 
selves, it became necessary for each to have laws that fit those conditions and 
needs. The laws took the form of statutes, many of which needed interpretation, 
which of necessity called for some men to give study to each particular subject 
and decide what, in their minds, the law making power meant by this or that law. 
Thus we have the statutes and the court decisions. From a small beginning they 
have grown into large collections placed together in convenient locations and 
called libraries. 

Any library, no matter how small contains riches hidden behind the dingy 
covers that would surprise the learned professional man as much as it would the 
layman. It is interesting to search the records. 

The law is a profession in which many have ventured, but few have suc- 
ceeded. To the layman it is a learning full of high sounding unintelligible words, 
and the lawyer is one whom they think is better educated and knows a lot more 
than any one else, but after all the lawyer is a human being and if the layman will 
remember this fact, he will get along with the legal profession much more suc- 
cessfully. But I am supposed to be writing on the subject of the law library 
and not the personnel, so if I have said anything that is not germane to my sub- 
ject, the jury will please disregard the testimony. 

The libraries of ancient times were kept by the Priests, they being the ones 
who dispensed justice among the people, and the temples were the storehouses in 
which the books, writings or scripts were kept. The “books” were as a rule tab- 
lets of clay or stone upon which the characters were carved and therefore were 
easy to deface or destroy and for this reason they were especially sacred. This 
method of “printing” was so crude that it was impossible to have many copies— 
therefore the priests studied these books and in fact committed them to memory; 
they were not only the custodians but also the lawgivers and taught the people 
by word of mouth and the laws were in this way handed down from generation 
to generation by the spoken rather than the written word. 

The people at large did not have access to these tablets, which perhaps was a 
good thing, because if those old priests had to contend with some of the persons 
that present themselves to the present day librarian they would have lost quite a 
bit of their religion. 

Do not think that I am going to bore you with a discussion of the ancient 
libraries, but am merely mentioning them by way of introduction and suffice it 
to say that the library, especially the law library, is an institution almost as old 
as the world itself. The library of itself is not new, but the use of it, to the 


_tSome claim that this honor belongs to Ea—the god of light and beneficence, in Baby- 
lonian times.—1. Enc. Britannica, Vol. 3, p. 102. 3, The Americana, p. 661. 
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large majority of the races is new. There are numbers and numbers of persons 
who do not know that the library is for their use. They think of it as for the 
select few, such as public officials or those high in authority, or those, who by 
virtue of their particular duties must use it. 

This of course is true of the private library, such as those maintained by 
large law firms for the use of the members of a particular firm or staff, or corp- 
oration libraries, where those employed in the various branches of the business 
have access to it; but we are speaking of the library that is for the use of the 
general public. 

The use of the law library by the layman is an educational movement. He is 
traversing a territory that he thinks he knows nothing of; a place where he 
fears he might display his ignorance—and he frequently does; a place where he 
trembles as he asks for information because he thinks he will have to tell the 
librarian all of his secrets which in turn will be broadcasted to the world. If he 
only knew how quick the librarian forgets his questions, after the desired in- 
formation has been obtained, he would be a very different man, and would prob- 
ably state his inquiry in a clearer and more direct way that would save both him 
and the librarian much time and head scratching. For instance—a party comes 
into your library and asks for the appropriation bill. Now then, in Texas, there 
is an appropriation bill for the Support of the State Government; one for the 
Judiciary; one for Educational Institutions; one for Eleemosynary Institutions ; 
one for Miscellaneous Accounts; one for Emergencies and one for Deficiencies. 
What are you going to do? After a good deal of cross examination, in which he 
is all the time doing his best to keep you from finding out what he really 
wants, you discover that he is looking for a special appropriation to aid in the 
construction of a monument or hospital as a memorial to the boys who died in 
the World’s War—a separate and distinct bill from any of those mentioned. 

Another great stunt that the layman pulls is that of a doubting Thomas. He 
will come into the library and ask for a copy of a bill recently passed by the 
legislature but not yet published. You get the bill and hand it to him with the 
remark “This is the way it went to the governor’s office for his signature.” Your 
reader looks at it a minute, thanks you and walks to another desk and asks an- 
other member of the staff “has this bill been amended”? After he gets the ap- 
proval of all the members of the staff he goes out thoroughly satisfied that he has 
a copy of a new law and is that much ahead of the public at large. 

This may seem an extreme case, but still it is one of the amusing incidents 
that have happened, and illustrates that when a reader gets what he wants quicker 
than he expected it he thinks you ar just handing him something to get rid of 
him. 

Having touched upon some of the amusing occurrences that sometimes hap- 
pen in a law library, we come to the real question before us. Is it expedient to 
educate the layman in the use of laws books, or to let him go on in his blissful 
ignorance? If we say that he should know and have the use of law books, 
then how is best for him to acquire that knowledge? 

Who is the layman? Why should he know any law? What would he do with 
it if he knew it? The layman is usually the “man that is not here.” He is an 
outsider—not one of his profession; but is he not one of the people that compose 
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the great commonwealth? Yes, after all the layman is the one that pays the 
taxes and constitutes the strength of our nation—he is the government. He is 
the one that sends the representatives to the legislature and to Congress, and it 
is the layman that gives the lawyer his living. Someone might say that if the 
layman is given a legal education the lawyer will lose his job because he will 
have no clients, but we must not forget that he who represents his own case has 
a fool for a client. 

To give the layman a legal education will not affect the practice of the honest 
attorney, in fact it will help him. The layman, knowing the general principles 
of the law, will know his rights; he will know how to present his case to his at- 
torney; he will know how and when to arbitrate, and above all he will know 
how to deal justly with his fellow-man. For him to know the general principles 
of law and how to find them in the law books of a law library, will result in a 
better, stronger and more consistent government with fewer “jack-leg lawyers” 
sitting around the courthouse door sapping the life, and money, out of the poor 
and ignorant who, when in trouble, will grasp at any straw that floats by. 

Of what value then is the law library to the layman? Listen to this enquiry 
from a layman, received a short time ago: 

“T write this*to ask if there is on your shelves any kind of record showing the famous 
transaction by which Monroe Edwards, the great slave runner and slave trader, some time 
in the early part of the last century, because he was the double of a man named Dart, sold 
the property of Dart, got money for it and Dart had to go to court to recover the property? 
This case is evidently reported in some of the earlier books. I am anxious to get trace of 
it. Thanking you, etc.” 

This is only one of many such questions that the librarian has to answer, and 
there is no doubt in my mind but that the gentleman needs a law library to answer 
it. 

But, the more serious question is, how is the layman going to get this legal 
education? Asa rule he is engaged in some sort of business, or other profession 
that takes his entire time. He has no time to go to a public library and read, and 
the only course open to him is to, in some way, borrow the books, either from a 
library or a personal friend, who might have them. 

Should the library lend its books to the layman to be read by him at home? 
The law library is not a loan library—it is a reference library. Excepting a few 
text-books, the law book is not a continued story, but has many chapters dealing 
with different phases of a legal subject. A few pages here or there are applicable 
and the remainder of the book is of no value for the particular question in hand. 
The greatest difficulty, however, about loaning law books is that “the volume 
that is out is the one that every one wants,” in other words there are many prob- 
lems discussed in each volume, and several persons may want the same book at 
the same time, each one looking for a different point of law. Therefore it would 
be impracticable and inconvenient to loan the books, to be taken beyond the 
limits of the building. This might be overcome by the library providing one or 
more duplicate sets of books which could be classed as Loan Books. To do this, 
however, would necessitate both financial and clerical help—financial help to buy 
additional books; and clerical aid to properly care for them as they come and go 
from one to the other of the readers. 

It wouid be impracticable to duplicate the entire library, as there are many 
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volumes that the reader would never want, or if he did it would be on such rare 
occasions that some special arrangement could be made, such as letting the book 
out, only over night, etc. By careful study, however, text-books on standard 
subjects by standard authors, and a number of so call “case books” might be 
secured as a special collection that would be subject to being borrowed by the 
readers for a limited time for their use at home. 

From various magazine advertisements it will be noticed that there are 
schools of correspondence offering to sell to students courses of study in law and 
other subjects, and there must be somebody who subscribed for them, else the 
concerns would not be doing business. Would it not be better for the law library 
which, possibly, is only a few blocks from some of these persons, to make some 
arrangement whereby they could receive the same, if not better, advantages at 
home? 

This departure from the usual custom of the law library, may seem a slight 
diversion at first, but it is likely to develop into a large part of the work when 
it becomes generally known that a person can borrow the books and take them 
to their homes—even the profession may take advantage of the offer to enable 
them to do additional reading. So it might be well to think about your clerical 
help before undertaking the move. If you are running your library single handed 
and have all of the work, from the duties of librarian down to and including 
that of general assistant, you had better forget about this suggestion right now; 
because when you have played the game of being librarian, loan desk clerk, steno- 
grapher, cataloguer, bookkeeper, shelver and information clerk you are not ia 
a very good condition to take on this new work. 

The law library in its inception was designed for the use of the lawyer and 
courts, which probably is one of the reasons why it has always been considered 
exclusive. However, there has been a tendency, principally from the standpoint 
of convenience as well as pride, upon the part of the lawyer to have his own lib- 
rary. Unless he has a lucrative practice, few lawyers, especially those young 
in the practice, can afford to indulge themselves in this way, for “of making 
many books there is no end” and the mass of law books that are placed upon the 
market each year will bankrupt the young lawyer, unless he is the son of a mil- 
lionaire or has access to a law library. It is essential that the practicing lawyer 
have the statutes and reports of his own state, and at least some of the leading 
text books, but aside from that he will be forced to use the public library for 
reference material and that is where the law library comes to the aid of the 
lawyer. There he can get his digest system, the reports of other states and 
nations, encyclopedias and other material necessary to his brief making. 

Not infrequently a lawyer, by the use of a public law library, acquires new 
methods of securing citations. An instance came under my observation a few 
months ago. A district attorney came into the library looking for some authority 
with which he could convince the court that “spiritual liquor” was the same 
thing and had the same effect as “spiritous liquor.” He stated that he had 
“searched everything in my office and could find only one case and that was in 
the 3rd Indiana, decided in 1852, which is too old.” I suggested that we run 
the case down, and by use of the American Digest System it took just 10 min- 
utes to load him up with citations that convinced him there was sufficient up-to- 
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date authorities on the point, to at least warrant the proposition for which he 
was contending. 

Another case which I recall is one illustrative of the value of the law library 
to a layman, who by constant application, has become a self-elected, special at- 
torney. The case has become prominent because of its long standing in court 
and the attitude of the lawyers toward it. 

It originated in 1904, growing out of an alleged breach of contract. When 
the case was first filed the defendant wanted to compromise, and still wants to 
compromise, but the plaintiff said “Nae, Nae, $100,000 or nothing.” Before the 
case could be decided in the lower court plaintiff’s attorney died. Another at- 
torney was immediately employed but he died before the case reached the Supreme 
Court. The partner of the last mentioned attorney, as an act of friendship to 
his deceased brother lawyer, tried the case in the Supreme Court, but the de- 
cision was adverse to plaintiff. The attorney declined to prosecute the case 
further, as did also a number of other attorneys. The plaintiff, having no other 
course open to him, became his own attorney, and has developed into an expert 
writer of motions for rehearing ; motions for leave to file petitions for mandamus ; 
motions to set aside judgments; and applications for writ of error, and when all 
other methods fail, he files a new suit in the trial court. The case has been in 
the courts so long that all the trial judges are disqualified, and the last time it 
was necessary to borrow a judge from another district, to try the case. This 
man, although a layman, is a quasi-lawyer and uses the library constantly. 

Now, let us for a few moments discuss the third head of our topic which 
is the legislator—that all-important individual who at home is known as “Bill” 
or “John,” but at the state capitol is “Senator” or “Representative” so-and-so. 
What does the library mean to him? Isn’t he in the legislature and doesn’t he 
make the law? Why should he need a library? Legislatures as a rule are more 
or less limited in the length of their session and the members do not have the 
time to read each bill. However, if members are acquainted with the general 
principles of the law and know how to go to the library and look up the main 
points of a bill it would result in much more sane legislation. The author of a 
bill as least should be well posted regarding the legal points of his measure, and 
be able to answer intelligently any question propounded to him on the floor. In 
order to be so prepared he must have access to a library in order to have his 
authorities convenient when the time comes to use them. If the members of 
the legislature would use the library and familiarize themselves with the law, 
as we generally understand it, there would be less “bunk’’ legislation. 

The courts are constantly trying some “test” case to determine the constitu- 
tionality of an act of the legislature. Numbers and numbers of laws are en- 
acted at each session of the legislature that have question marks all around them, 
and sooner or later they are thrown into the judicial mill to be declared uncon- 
stitutional. In fact the legislature furnishes the courts with enough grist to run 
them without the inflow from the commercial world. 

A judge, before he renders his decision, investigates thoroughly every avail- 
able source of the law, although he is presumed to know the law; but the legis- 
lator unhesitatingly yells “yea” without having the slightest conception of what 
the bill contains, of whether it is in accord with the constitution or not. 
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As stated before we cannot blame the legislator in every instance because 
of the fact that for the limited time in which he has to prepare, it is impossible 
for him to investigate every bill. At the last legislature in Texas there were 
1278 bills and resolutions introduced and the session lasted 65 days. Many of 
the bills that go to a vote receive a large number of “nos” for the reason, as 
some of the members state, they “had not had time to consider them.” How- 
ever a person familiar with the law, could, from hearing the bill read, know 
whether or not it contained merit. The legislator should use the law library, 
and when he does the character of laws that go on the statute books will be 
greatly improved and the courts will not have so much trouble keeping up with 
their dockets. 

Speaking of the use of the library by the legislator, brings to mind a con- 
dition that exists in our library which is interesting to the members of the staff, 
although not a feature of the library. It is what we have nicknamed the “Lobby 
Table.” There is nothing peculiar about the table—just an ordinary reading 
table in one corner of the room, and it is not known by name out- 
side of the library staff. It is oblong in shape and six or eight persons 
can easily be seated around it. Being situated in one corner of the library away 
from the busy section, and easy of access from the main entrance it has become 
a convenient place for members of the legislature and the boys from back home to 
get together and discuss the merits of pending legislation. Sometimes the lobby- 
ists meet there to plan how they will approach the members on measures that 
they think should be passed. Sometimes a “block” of the members will quietly 
slip in and plan how they will put something over. Most of the meetings are 
held in an undertone, which does not disturb other persons using the library. 
Occasionally, however, the speaker forgets he is in a public room, or perhaps 
he is so enthused over his subjct matter, that it becomes necessary for the lib- 
rarian to warn him that someone might get on to his secret unless he speaks in a 
lower tone of voice. 

While this is what has given the table its name, it is also used for other pur- 
poses. Occasionally a young couple will be seen at the table, apparently reading 
books that it is safe to predict they do not understand and possibly are trying 
to read them upside down. On a few occasions tourists have spread their nooa 
lunch upon it, and while these purposes may seem unconventional, they, being 
in a law library, are, to say the last of it, legal. 


WHY A LAW LIBRARY: CITY, COUNTY OR STATE?* 


By Mrs. Lena M. Bancs, Libarian, Denver Bar Association. 


THe City Law LIprary 


The law library question in the city is met much easier, than in the country 
villages or towns. The large city firms maintaining a force of men must have 
the necessary tools at hand to do their work. We have about twelve of these 
first class libraries in the city, and many of a less degree. All those who do not 


*Presented at the annual meeting of the American Association of Law Libraries at 
Seattle, Wash., in July, 1925. 
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have a sufficient library of their own, have a collection of digests, etc., of their 
own, and depend on the library maintained by the landlord of the building in 
which are their offices. We have about eight of these buildings in the city with 
well-equipped libraries for the use of their tenants. The only detriment is that 
they all allow the books to be removed to the various offices for use and also to 
be carried to the courts if necessary. I have known books left by careless 
lawyers after a case was finished to lie around for weeks before being taken 
back to the library. Of course this handicaps the other man. 

This latter situation is the one confronting our city attorney. Since there 
is no room to spare in either the City or County Building for his office, the city 
rents quarters, in one of the buildings maintaining a good library, the City At- 
torney also keeps his own private collection of books in this office. Now you 
can readily imagine how he is handicapped when preparing a case for trial. He 
finds numbers of the volumes he needs, missing from the Library and he must 
hunt them up and borrow from a private Library. This plan can never be a 
success. A city should own the most complete library that it is possible to ob- 
tain, if they expect the attorney to render efficient service to them. At the 
present time this is impossible. As soon as the new City and County Building is 
completed, all city officers will have offices in the building. 

When the new West Side Court Building was built, to take care of the two 
divisions of the District that sit as a Criminal Court, the District Attorney was 
provided with offices in the building, and soon the need of a library was felt. 
The Dis::ict Court was charged with the task of providing the library and for 
its maintenance. At the present time this library has about 7500 volumes and 
bids fair to outstrip the Denver Bar Library, housed in the County Court House. 

This library of the Denver Bar was established in 1907, and has been grow- 
ing very slowly, until we have about 7000 vols. It is maintained out of the 
funds from a percentage of the dues paid by the members. The library is for 
the use of members of the Bar of Denver, visiting attorneys and public officials 
in the building. The books are not allowed to be removed from the building, 
but may be used in the various court rooms, during the trial of cases. The 
judges have the full and complete use of the books at all times, and we have a 
couple who are down early every morning to work before time to hold court. 

This library was established to fill a long-felt want that no one was able to 
accomplish in another way. I find that almost every public officer, who has an 
office in this building, has very often a need for the use of the library. Gen- 
erally a student in the law school who is working his way through school, and 
we have a fair representation in the building, and it falls to them to look up 
and present the authorities and the law for the head of the office to peruse. The 
student having had his first course in legal research, is better able to find the 
information sought. 

This brings us to the point at this time of the use of the law books and 
libraries by the layman. To my mind and in my experience, the best and most 
efficient public official is the man who keeps himself well-informed on every 
detail concerning his office. The assessor and the treasurer of a city or county 
should read all the latest decisions of the courts pertaining to his office, not 
newspaper reports but the report of the case itself. If he is well-posted on all 
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the work in his own office, he is well able to analyze the decision. The session 
laws and the bills of the Legislature when in session should be where these men 
could tind them without trouble. 

When a city does not provide a library for its city attorney and the public 
officials who need it, their usefulness is impaired and the efficient service to 
which the people are entitled is lessened. 


Tue County LIBRARY 


| did not realize, until I started to make a survey of the libraries of this 
State, that so little was known, by the average out-of-town lawyer, of the 
county-owned libraries or those provided under Statute. Most of the lawyers 
think it would be a tax on the people or on the lawyers, and all claim they are 
tax-poor. I suppose this is true, but only counties over a certain population are 
included under this statutory provision in other states. I found some very 
good small libraries in California that were maintained in this way. The larger 
ones were splendid monuments of the success of that provision. 

In discussing this question with a judge from one of the outside districts 
just to-day, he told me he had never heard of these libraries, but thought it a 
great scheme, and that the money would be as well spent and better, than to be 
used for other purposes. In the places he holds court he has tried to keep a 
set of Colorado Reports at least in each one, but having no one to look after 
them they soon disappear. He has the same idea that I have, that in smail 
counties the law library so provided should be placed under the care of the 
librarian of the public library so that the books may be properly looked after. 

They would not be law libraries for many years merely a collection of law 
books to help out the court and the poor man. One judge had a digest citation 
read to him, the report itself not being available he decided a demurrer offhand 
and then, not being satisfied, he sent for a brief of the case and found it did not 
apply in any particular whatever. This happens often I am told in the country 
and mountain districts, just for the want of law books. 

One county I know of has sixteen lawyers at its county seat, they have about 
four thousand books in the town and pass them around to each other impartially. 
What A buys B is welcome to use is their motto. That county could maintain 
a good county library if they had the initiative to go to work to get one, and 
they all admit they need it. 

In the Sixth District composed of the counties of La Plata, San Juan, 
Montezuma and Archuleta, the district attorney interested the twenty-two at- 
torneys of the district and formed a District Bar Ass’n and obtained contributions 
of books from each, and from each county the County Commissioners made ap- 
propriations. The library is at Durango and each member has his own key and 
when he has occasion he spends some time there on his work. They have 
reached the point where they feel that they have a real library, Cyc, C.J., L.R.A. 
and A. L. R., the West Digests and the Reporters and the reports of twenty-eight 
states up to the Reporters. They are so proud they boast. 

The judge of the District Court of the Eighth District bought $2,000 worth 
of books the past year for his district and appointed as librarian, his old bailiff. 
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Of course they had some few books before this time, but they think now they 
have a real library. The Law School Library at Boulder is in this district and 
Boulder has a few good private libraries; Larimer County, the third of this dis- 
trict, has the flourishing town of Ft. Collins, in the oil district and they have 
good private libraries. 

Pueblo, in Pueblo County, which is not only a large county, but a rich one, 
and thickly populated, has two building libraries and about three private ones 
of any size. They are well able to support a good county library. Colorado 
Springs has only private libraries except the books in the El Paso County Court 
House for the use of the county and district judges. Gunnison in an old rich 
mining county has only the private library arrangement, with splendid coopera- 
tion among the attorneys. 

Most of the lawyers I have talked to, would like to see the County Library 
system under Statute established in Colorado. They feel that it will raise the 
standard of the bar and gradually become a part of the adult education movement 
that has been the chief source of conversation of the public library librarians 
the past year. 

Why not? good legal bibliography is just as good reading as any other 
class of literature, perhaps our people would find out that Chief Justice Marshall 
had a part in the destinies of this country, that was more important than the 
History of the Life of John L. Sullivan. 

The student of law goes from his bar exams to take up his practice in a 
small town, he has time for lots of reading, he finds nothing in the public library, 
pertaining to his profession, or anything to help him in his research work or in 
the way of literature and he feels as if he were out on the ocean in a small boat. 
He is the man who is going into the legislature the first chance he has, and try 
to help place more law books where they will be of use to others in the same 
situation he is in. 

His up-to-date, thorough course in legal research, and the great help that 
his college library has been to him have both taught him to think, and he knows 
that it is only by reading that he can keep himself properly informed of all the 
decisions of the court of his state and others, and of the interpretation and con- 
struction of the statutes of those states and the U.S. decisions. He realizes that 
although a collection of books may not be a library, it may soon be the founda- 
tion for a very good one, and that library would be the pride of the people of 
the county. 

The lawyer who makes his client feel that he is a human being, and reads 
to him paragraphs in a case in point, even though he feels that the client does 
not understand all he is telling him, makes the client think that he believes he 
has the intelligence to see the point in the case. Or as I put it to a man the 
other day you sample the grocers’ apples why not let him sample your law, at 
least that is what the grocer thinks he is doing. 

Very few laymen get an idea from the little they read, that they have learned 
any law. Rather they think that they have only been credited with having or- 
dinary common sense and are flattered, and most of them think their lawyer, 
knowing where to find all the law, knows all the law. 
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THE SUPREME CouRT LIBRARY 


This is the largest law library in the state and is owned by the state, as is 
the Boulder Law School Library at Boulder, which is a close second to that of the 
Supreme Court Library. It has been built up from a meager collection of books 
brought to Colorado in territorial days by the judges of the Territorial Court and 
left by each for his successor’s use. 

The library grew slowly until a statute was passed providing for its main- 
tenance and that the clerk of the court should be librarian. Later this was 
amended to include assistants and a librarian, but strange to relate, it has never 
had a law librarian in the strict sense of the meaning of law librarian. 


The Statute providing means for buying books, however, did not provide 
for upkeep in the way of equipment and in 1919 it was amended, new steel stacks 
and balconies being installed, and it is a very fine library at the present time, 
but still small compared to that of other states, having only 2,700 volumes in all. 
It is very up-to-date now and our present judges are adding some very good 
legal bibliography in addition to the working books of research. 

I believe the Supreme Court Library is the only library in Denver where 
the statutes and digests of all the states may be found. 

One book is missing, among the old Colorado publications :—that little re- 
port of the old territorial court held in the old log Court House at Colorado 
City (now a part of Colo. Springs). However, the State Historical Society has 
a volume that will be theirs some day. At the present time it belongs to Mr. 
Edward Morgan, attorney of Denver. The library includes some eight hundred 
or more volumes of the briefs of the Supreme Court bound up. As we have these 
in our Bar Library, I can truthfully say that they are very valuable, for never 
a day passes that our district judges and a few lawyers do not have some of 
them in use. 

This library serves the entire state, for the out of town man who has an 
important brief and no library to speak of, must finish his work there if he 
expects the Supreme Court to have patience and give his brief consideration. 

These few lines are an illustration of a truth that the law librarian witnesses 
every day, for the man who is not up to date in his research work is soon lost 
sight of. 

“As the circumstances of human life change and knowledge increases the 
Law, unless it advances with the times, must rapidly become useless for all prac- 
tical purposes, or if its antiquated notions are attempted to be enforced in its 
changed surroundings, flagrant injustice will evidently result.” 

Just so must the lawyer advance, and in no way can he do this except to 
have access to all those late publications that contain this information. 


In this day the student who is just entering the profession is in general 
better equipped with knowledge of research work than the lawyer, who, though 
he has had years of practice and experience, nevertheless knows not how to find 
the latest decisions. Some of them know nothing of the Shepard Citations, and 
some of the older men are too stubborn to learn how to transfer their citation 
from the State Reports to the Reporters. 

They know nothing about cross reference work. It took over a month to 
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teach an old lawyer The West Key Number System. He did not feel a particle 
backward in asking help each day until he at last mastered the problem. 

In my absence once, my daughter was getting out some Reporters for a 
lawyer who did not know how to do it himself, and when he asked her how long 
it took her to learn that, she told him fifteen minutes. The next day he came 
in and told me that he did not give himself away to her, but if she could learn 
in fifteen minutes, perhaps he could in an hour if I had the time to spare to show 
him. Perhaps others of you do not come across such cases. I find them very 
often among the out-of-the-city men. 

The Legislator who comes from the people, finds problems that he would 
like to know more about. He drifts to the Law Library. I do not understand 
just why I get such a lot of them, probably because of the friends they have 
among the lawyers whom they talk to and then they send them to me to furnish 
the books and help them out. 

The Law Librarian has a duty that cannot be filled by a person who merely 
takes care of the books as the so-called librarians in our Building Libraries do. 
She or he must be ready at all times not only to get the books needed but to find 
that for which the book is sought, i.e. if that volume is out of the library she 
must set to work and find some other to fill the need, with the duplication of the 
leading case in State Reports, Reporters. A.L.R., etc., I can generally find the 
case, of course, not all of them. The student is prepared to do all his own work, 
the older man is more helpless, especially if he has had help at home, and has 
not paid attention to doing things for himself. The judges of the Supreme Court 
encourage the use of the library by the student and are adding new works and 
old ones for his benefit, and only here and at the law school, can they find what 
they need. 

If we had County Law Libraries, many young men who go out into those 
districts would find more good reading, keep up with the cases, and be better 
posted and informed on every subject, and hence be better fitted to practice his 
profession. 

The JURYMAN in the library, My library being near the courts, the jury- 
men drop in and look around, and after they have served a few days on cases, 
they generally have a profound regard for the knowledge that comes from those 
same books. One juryman came rushing in and wanted A BOOK that had all 
the law in it, so he could know if he was deciding cases right. After he had 
served a few days, he found that that book, had never been written as I told him, 
and that he did not need to be thus informed. 

When Professor Wigmore was to give his lecture in Denver on the Legal 
Systems of the World, the notices we had posted up, attracted the attention of 
jurymen and clients, and many of them bought tickets, attended the lectures 
and enjoyed them too. One man told me he was going to take up a course of 
reading and learn more about those same systems. 

Now does not this bear out the contention of Dr. William S. Learned, 
author of the American Public Library and the Diffusion of Knowledge, when 
he says “That the library as an agency for adult education challenges every 
other source.” All they need is the proper direction by the librarian. Why con- 
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fine this statement to the Public Library? Let us include the Law Library. The 
Law Librarian then, must more than ever, be fitted to direct the reader. 

In only one article and that in the Green Bag is Alexander Hamilton re- 
ferred to distinctively as a lawyer. To most readers he is thought of only as a 
statesman and soldier, yet his Federalist, so well known to lawyers is not con- 
nected with him by the layman. The name to most people would suggest a 
work of fiction or politics only. 

Briefly then the City Law Library should serve the City Attorneys and Of- 
ficial in Public Offices. 

The County Library should be established to extend the knowledge in 
Legal research into the parts of the outside world that are not reached by the 
City Library and can be reached in no other way. 

The State Law Library should be the most complete that it is possible to 
obtain and no expense spared, and every facility given to make it a place for the 
diffusion of legal knowledge that the student of law can turn to in a time of 
need. 

The better the library, the more efficient the lawyer becomes. 


LINTHICUM FOUNDATION PRIZE 


The Faculty of Law of Northwestern University administering the income 
of the Charles C. Linthicum Foundation announces that 

(A) The sum of one thousand dollars and a suitable medal will be awarded 
to the author of the best essay or monograph, submitted by March 1, 1927, on 
The Law of Radio-Communication, the scope to include the aspects of the sub- 
ject as a problem of international law and as a problem of legislation in the 
United States 

(B) The sum of one thousand dollars and a suitable medal will be awarded 
to the author of the best essay or monograph, submitted by March 1, 1928, on 
the subject known as Scientific Property; i.e. the granting of a quasi-patent right 
to the maker of a scientific discovery. 

In view of the importance of developing sound principles of law to govern 
these important fields of activity, and of reaching in all circles the lawyers and 
law students who may be interested, it is hoped that all librarians will assist in 
circulating this announcement. The conditions and terms of the award may be 
obtained by communication with The Linthicum Foundation, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, Chicago, Illinois. 


ee a 
MRS. MAUD BARKER COBB 

Members will learn with regret that Mrs. Maud Barker Cobb, state libra- 
rian of Georgia, died in Atlanta, December 27, 1925. Mrs. Cobb was a member 
of the American Association of Law Libraries for many years, serving as its 
treasurer in 1917-18, and on its Executive Committee at different times. She was 
state librarian of Georgia for over twenty years, and filled the position with dis- 
tinction, and merited the esteem of her associates there and throughout the library 
field. Her conscientious work and ready cooperation won her recognition as 
one of the leading state librarians of the country. 

















Name 
A. J. Small 
E. A. Feazel 
George S. Godard 
Franklin O. Poole 
E. J. Lien 
Luther E. Hewitt 
Edward H. Redstone 
Frederick C. Hicks 
Gilson G. Glasier 
Andrew H. Mettee 
Sumner Y. Wheeler 


Andrew H. Mettee 
George S. Godard 

Miss Gertrude E. Woodard 
Luther E. Hewitt 
Frederick W. Schenk 
Miss Gertrude E. Woodard 
Mrs. M. C. Klingelsmith 
O. J. Field 

C. Will Shaffer 

Mrs. Maud B. Cobb 
Miss Frances A. Davis 
J. P. Robertson 

Miss Mary K. Ray 
Edwin H. Gholson 
Miss Susan A. Fleming 
John T. Fitzpatrick 
Miss Agnes R. Wright 
Sumner Y. Wheeler 
Miss Mary K. Ray 
Andrew H. Mettee 

Mrs. Maud B. Cobb 
Edwin H. Gholson 

Mrs. W. F. Marshall 
Con P. Cronin 

Miss Josephine Norval 
Ralph H. Wilkin 

Miss Olive C. Lathrop 
W. J. Millard 


Franklin O. Poole 

Miss Gertrude E. Woodard 
Miss Elizabeth B. Steere 
Miss Agnes Wright 

Miss Mary S. Foote 

Miss Robbie M. Leach 
Miss Mary S. Foote 

Miss Lucile Vernon 


Franklin O. Poole 
E. Lee Whitney 
Edward H. Redstone 
Mrs. Maud B. Cobb 
Miss Anna M. Ryan 
Sumner Y. Wheeler 
Miss Mary S. Foote 
Miss Lucile Vernon 


* Resigned. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATON OF LAW LIBRARIES 


SINCE ORGANIZATION 


List OF PRESIDENTS 
Year 
1906-07 and 
1908-09 and 
1910-11 and 
1912-13 and 
Igi4-15 and 
IQ10-17 
1917-18 
1919-20 
1921-22 
1922-2: 


1924-25 


1907-08 
1909-10 
IQII-12 
1913-14 
1915-16 


and 
and 


1918-19 
1920-21 


and 
and 


1923-24 
1925-20 


List oF VICE-PRESIDENTS 


1900-07 and 1907-08 
1908-09 

1909-10 

IQ10-II 

IQII-I2, 1912-13, 1913-14 
IQII-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 and 
I9QI14-15 
1915-10 
1Q10-17 
IQI0-17 
1917-18 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1918-19 
1919-20 and 
1919-20 and 
1921-22 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1923-24 
1924-25 and 
1924-25 
1925-20 


List oF SECRETARIES 


1900-07 to IQII-I2 
IQI2-13 to 1916-17 
1917-18 and 1918-19 
1919-20 and 1920-21* 
(1920-21), 1921-22, 1922-23 
1923-24 

1924-25t 

(1924-25), 1925-26 


List oF TREASURERS 


1906-07 to IQIO-II 
IQII-I2 to 1913-14 
1914-15 to I916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 to 1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25T 
(1024-25), 1925-26 


1915-16 


1920-21 
1920-21 


1925-26 


+ Died Sept. 30, 1924. 


State 
Iowa 


Ohio 
Connecticut 
New York 
Minnesota 
Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 
New York 
Wisconsin 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Maryland 
Connecticut 
Michigan 
Pennsylvania 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Pennsylvania 
Dist. of Columbia 
Washington 
Georgia 
Wyoming 
Manitoba, Canada 
Nebraska 
Ohio 
Kentucky 
New York 
Wyoming 
Massachusetts 
Nebraska 
Maryland 
Georgia 

Ohio 
Mississippi 
Arizona 
Minnesota 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Washington 


New York 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Wyoming 
Connecticut 
Tennessee 
Illinois 
New York 


New York 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Georgia 

New York 
Massachusetts 
Illinois 

New York 


Nore: Offices of Secretary and Treasurer were combined 1906-07 to 1910-11 and 1924-25 to date. 
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PLACES OF MEETING SINCE ORGANIZATION 


July, 1906 Narragansett Pier 
May, 1907 Asheville 

June, 1908 Lake Minnetonka 
June, 1909 Bretton Woods 


Mackinac Island 
Pasadena 

Ottawa 

Hotel Kaaterskill 


Washington 


June, I910 
May, I9QII 
June, 1912 
June, 1913 
May, 1914 


June, 1915 Berkeley 
June, 1016 Asbury Park 
June, 1917 Louisville 


Saratoga Springs 
Asbury Park 
Colorado Springs 
Swampscott 
Detroit 


June, 1918 
June, 1919 
June, 1920 
June, 1921 
June, 1922 
April, 1923 Hot Springs 
July, 1924 Saratoga Springs 
July, 1925 Seattle 

§ Atlantic City 
Oct. 1926 ) Philadelphia 





Rhode Island 

North Carolina 
Minnesota 

New Hampshire 
Michigan 

California 

Canada 

New York (Catskill Mts.) 
District of Columbia 
California 

New Jersey 

Kentucky 

New York 

New Jersey 

Colorado 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 
Arkansas 
New York 
Washington 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
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Alabama 
Reports 
App. Reports 





SIDE REPORTS 
ised to April 1, 1926 


Dates of regu- 
lar sessions 


Source 


West Pub. Co., St. Paul, ses 
West Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 


Session lawS .....eee- QuadrennialSecretary RR eae REM 


West Pub. Co., St. Paul, 
Secretary of Territory........ee.ee. 


Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
NG A ER ec ice has ces ewe 


secretary Gf State .....cccccce eee 
mecretaty OF BtaGs, ..cccccocccsccess 


Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 


cisco 

Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 

Secretary OF BisG0...cccccccccescess 


Callaghan & Co., Chicago........... 
Secretaky OF BAR. os occsccccccceces 


Backes 1. P. Co, M. ¥. Clip... ccccc 
Banks L. P Co., N. Y. City. 

DG RIO © bok 6k b05<densiccces 
State Librarian 
State Librarian 


re ee ee ee | 


West Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
JOR HTES GO, cc ccccsccsecs oeene 


Attorney Gomes .occevecscccccoves 
pecretary Of Dtal®....ccccccscccece - 


Harrison Co. 
Harrison Co. 


Clerk Supreme Ct. 
Clerk Supreme Ct. ......... spinon 
Secretary of Territory..........e00. 


Bancroft, Whitney & Co., 
cisco 
Secretary of State......cccccsccccccs 


San Fran- 


Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 
Supreme Ct. Reporter 

Callaghan & Co., Chicago........... 
Callaghan & Co., Chicago........... 


T. H. Flood & Co., Chicago..... 


1923, 1927 
etc. 
Alaska 
REPOLtS cos ccscssvises se 
Session lawS ....ee00. Odd years 
Arizona 
Reports ...cccccccccce os 
Session laws ......++. Odd years 
Arkansas 
RODOIES .o occcccvcsccss a 
Session laws .......0.. Odd years 
California 
Reports ...ccccccccecs 
Aso. ROD. .60060s00600 
Ady. parts for both 
sets 
Session lawS ......e0. Odd years 
Colorado 
BGGOE icccccncenavne os 
Session laws ......00. Odd years 
Connecticut 
ere ee 
*Advance parts ...... 7 ay 
Session laws ......06. Odd years 
Delaware 
PEED sccccccesesece é 
Chancery Reports .... oT 
Session laws ......... Odd years 
District of Columbia 
BOOGIE cccsccccancee 
Acts affecting Dis- 
trict of Columbia 
Florida 
DE dccredaatenane pic 
Session laws ......... Odd years 
Georgia 
BONEOD 5 oc ccesssecscs eo 
PE EO cnansseveees te 
Session laws ......e+. Annual 
Hawaii 
ee éieaes sa 
*Advance parts ...... oe 
Session laws ......+ .- Odd years 
ho 
DN caanaced nahn 
Session laws ......00. Odd years 
Illinois 
,Reports anhineoknonne pure 
*Advance parts ...... —- 4 
App. Rep. .....00. ae 
*Advance parts ....... Ao ce 
Court of Claims Re- 
POTtE. 664644008066 
Session lawS ......000 Odd years 
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*Advance parts paged to correspond with permanent edition. 
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Latest vol. 
to appear 


213 


20 
1923 
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1925 


168 
1925 


195 
70 


1925 


77 
1925 


102 

1925 
3I 
13 

1925 


55 
1924-25 


1925 
160 
33 
1925 
27 
1925 
40 
1925 
319 
237 
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Dates of regu- Latest vol. 
Publication lar sessions Source to appear 
Indiana 
TOONS 6 dds ccccccoess . ee PCUGINES GE SIGIR. kc css ccccdcdcsees 105 
App. Reports ........ 0 6 o §RRFORREY GE BORER. cccccccccccccscss 81 
Session laws ..cccccee Odd years Secretary Of Stale... .cccccccccecces 1925 
Iowa 
Reports ...ccccccccce seeretary OF State... ccccvccccccesss 199 
Session laws ......e6. Odd years State Printing Co. ........... pease 1925 
Kansas 
DEE dcsncsaone — eo DOR DONE. x odode cdacksscses 119 
*Advance parts ...... ND BAIR ccscvesscsscssceree 
Session laws ......- . Odd years Beeretary Of Bite. ccccccdacceccces 1925 
Kentucky 
PROSENSE < ccccccccscece cee «I I hac ctbtccdasscccces 211 
*Advance parts ...... TN PC ere rrr eee 
Sees GWE ccccscses Even. years OE DUE is cccdcvacdwccences 1924 
Louisiana 
Reports ....cccee ceece a ORD BEE acncdccecscccccsess 158 
Courts of Appeal .... . Buameet Pvmting CO. cccccccccccce 2 
Session laws ......+s. Even years OREN GE MIDs 6:ksdceccencsceces 1924 
Maine 
Reports ......esee oeee . Loring, Short & Harmon .......... 124 
Session laws ......e+. Odd years Pe OREN dcvdceccencoceccees 1925 
Maryland 
NEES cccccccesesees o © © «—@ eae Bowen, Batemere nc ccc cccccess 147 
*Advance parts ...... —_ King Bros., Baltimore 
Session laws ....... . Even years State aa 1924 
Massachusetts 
OS” Fear . ..+ Samuel Usher, Fort Hill Press, 
Advance parts 2c... «- Boston 252 
Session laws .......+- Hmm «=—- SORES ERRORTIO onc cccsccscccccscccs 1925 
Michigan 
I oo 6s did wideheaie ae Callaghan & Co., Chicago........... 230 
*Advance parts ...... ‘ Callaghan & Co., re ee 
Session laws ....... . Odd years PE SEED: ebatanacerssecdesnca 1925 
Minnesota 
BENS, occsccvececese -  Lavallee Law Book Co., St. Paul.. 163 
Session laws ...... . Odd years DORTORNTY GE BUGOS. . cccccccsccscces 1925 
Mississippi 
SRRNONEE bescnccccccces ee E. W. Stephens Publ. Co., Colum- 139 
i Mh ccatesphanoniosuelinacnnte 
Session laws .......6. Even years Secretary of State............eece0. 1924 
Missouri E. W. Stephens Publ. Co., Colum- 
BOCES 2 ccccccceceoss aces BE OU Scbsescdensscisececsaeess 308 
App. Reports ........ se. ae ad Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 
Mat beeheébbbaeteeeeebecbenes 216 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secgatney Sk cenesecuconcnes 1925 
Montana 
DET éshseseaaedees - 00 Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 73 
Session laws .... .... Odd years State Publishing Co............... 1925 
Nebraska 
Reports ..... beeesoces . H. C. Lindsay, State Librarian...... 113 
Session laws ......+.- Odd; years H. C. Lindsay, State Librarian...... 1925 
Nevada 
IR a tie cie nani —_ , OGMIIEED GE BOGOR... ccncccccccccess 47 
Session laws ....... Odd years secsetary Of BIRtB...ccccccccccccs ze 1925 
New Hampshire 
PEs sesccsees pain ... CC. D. Hening, Lancaster, N. H., 
PES ctncnupasknbndentiheecin 80 
*Advance parts ...... ee C. D. Hening, Lancaster, N. H., 
SET cccnddbambbnacieeda . 
Session laws ......... Odd years Raven C. Eastman, Concord, ‘N.H.. 1925 
New Jersey 
Law Reports ........ 5 end Soney & Sage, Newark, N. J....... 99 
Equity Reports ...... -..  Soney & Sage, Newark, N. J....... 97 
Miscellaneous Re- 
Peer soos « « «  Soney & Sage, Newark, N. J....... 3 
Advance parts cover- 
ing above ........ - «+. . Soney & Sage, Newark, N. J....... 


Session laws ......... Amnual Secretary of State.........ccececeee 1925 
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Dates of regu- 


Publication 
New Mexico 
Reports 
Session laws 
New York 
Reports ht i de 
App. Div. Repts...... ore 
N. Y. Miscellaneous... i 
*Advance parts cover- 
ing all the above.... ... 
. Y. Supplement 
and* adv. parts.... 
Session laws ......++. 
North Carolina 
Reports 
*Advance parts .... 
Session laws 
North Dakota 
Reports 


ep cncseccoesone oda = - 


ee 


Annual 


Odd years 


ee 


Session laws Odd years 
Ohio 
Reports 


App. Reports......... 


Advance parts. .....«. 
Session laws 

Oklahoma 
Reports 
Criminal Reports .... 
Session laws 

Oregon 
ee Pere ree 


ee 
re 


Session laws 
Pennsylvania 
State Reports 
Superior Court Repts. 
District and County 
eer oe 
Advance parts for all 
the above 
Session laws 
Philippines 
Reports 
Public laws 
Porto Rico 
Reports 
Advance parts 
Session laws 
Rhode Island 
Reports 
Acts and Resolves. 
Public laws 
South Carolina 
Reports 
*Advance parts 
Session laws 
South Dakota 
Reports 
Session laws 
Tennessee 
Reports 


eee eeee 


Levereees Odd years 


eecccce pan 


eeeeeeees 


ATTTTTTT TTT TT PAR” 


errr eereee 


sere ewes eeeeees 
eereee 


re 


eee eee eee 


ee) 


Session laws 
Texas 
Reports 


ee eeeeeee 


lar sessions 


Source 


Central Printing Co., Albuquerque.. 
Secretary of State..........sceeees: 


J. B. Lyon Co., Albany..........+-. 
J. B. Lyon Co., Albany..........++. 
J. B. Lyon Co., Albany.........++++ 
J. B. Lyon Co., Albany..........++. 


West Pub. Co. 
J. B. Lyon Co., Albany............. 


Seeretaty GF Giate...ccccccscesesses 
Secretary of State ...........-.00. 
DOCTORREY GE TNMs oc cc cccscccsscece 


Secretary of State 


Becretary OF BMG. oo.ccincccnsdcscses 


Baldwin Law Publishing Co., 
CG snccccncessedneendenns 
Baldwin Law Publishing Co., 
Cleveland 
Ohio Law Bulletin and Reporter, 
Cincinnati 
BOGREIEY GE TOMIR. «6 06cccncceeseses 


Harlow Pub. Co., Okla. City....... 
Harlow Pub. Co., Okla. City....... 
Becretaty OF BiGPs . .occcsccsccecces 


Bancroft, Whitney & Co., 
cisco 
BOcretety GE BIG. .6occkscssccacsss 


Geo. T. Bisel & Co., Philadelphia... 
Geo. T. Bisel & Co., Philadelphia... 


ee ee ee 


San Fran- 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeee 


Legal Intelligencer, Philadelphia.... 


Legal Intelligencer, Philadelphia. . 
WOCPEROEY GE TIES 5c cecccccsesssces 


Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington 
Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington 


Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington 
Secretary-Reporter, San J 


Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington 
Ne BE «ss cccnnedaseediooes 
SEED nd: ocdsdsaceasacane 
R. L. Bryan, Columbia, S. C........ 
R. L. Bryan, Columbia, S. C. 

Secretary GF BURIR. .. oc ccccccccdsics 
State Publ. Co, Pierre, S. D........ 
mecretasy GE Bist6... occ cccsccccccess 
>. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 
mmo... 
E. — hime Pub. Co., Columbia, 


ee ee a oy 


Latest vol. 
to appear 


29 
1925 


241 


214 
125 


213 
1925 


190 
1925 
49 
1925 


II2 


18 


1925 
111/112 


18 
1925 


115 
1925 


284 
84 


6 


1925 
46 


32 
1925 
45 
1925 
1925 
129 
1925 


47 
1925 


1§1 
1925 


II4 


19 





20 LAW LIBRARY 


Dates of regu- 


Publication lar sessions 
Criminal Reports .... oa 
Session laws ...... . Odd years 
Utah 

Reports eee ccccccsccece . 

Session laws ....... . Odd years 
Vermont 

ED bacccuea denen oe 
*Advance parts ...... . 

Session laws ......+.. Odd: years 
Virginia 

PEED sk vescaasdeenne 


Advance parts entitled 

_ Virginia Appeals 

SOs MWS 400 c050< Even years 
Washington 

PIES 3. ccs cwadcansde 

Advance parts ....... 

Session laws 
West Virginia 

Reports esecececesence ° 

SessiOts TAWS 260 < nsec Odd years 
Wisconsin 

EE cc nadccnwsicnes 

Session laws 

Biennial compilation 

by the State Reviser. 

Wyoming 

Reports errr rT re ° 

Session laws ......... Odd ye: irs 


United States 
SNE cewdsnaneuaaes 
*Advance parts... 
Advance opinions.... at 
Reports L. Ed........ oe 


Odd years 


Advance parts 


Porto Rico Federal... 


JOURNAL 
Scurce 

E. \W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 

BG aisectiarcnsbnctes ans oxcneee ee 
Secretary ef  eerrrer errr Tre ‘ 
Callaghan & Co., Chicago........- " 
The Kelly Co., Salt Lake City...... 
ie De... .cccenesenecuawees 
TNE BMEMIEEE cécvscccscccascceeee 
UE DUNO ened csdadcseceicodes 
Secy. of Commonwealth............ 
Appeals Press, Richmond, Va....... 
Secy. of Commonwealth............ 
Bancroft, Whitney & Co, San 

FranciSCO ......sscseccscccccsces 
Bancroft, Whitney & Co, San 

PONE ccc cdandiwaseancseasdse 
Sialic Law LACM. occ cccccssccas 
DOCPOtAEY OF DINE: <o kkk csesccccseas 
SOCONRAEY OT THIN. « 6 ice nin cs ccacases 1925 


Banta Pub. Co., Menasha, Wis..... 
State Supt. of Pub. Prop’ty, Madison 


State Supt. of Pub. Prop’ty, Madison 


Callaghan & Co., 


State Librarian 


ee ee 


ee a 


Govt. Printing Ollie. so.ceccsccsace 
Govt. Printing Office 
Clerk of the Supreme Court . 
Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y 
Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co., Roches- 


oe 7 


SS Sp SR ry See 
a ae eee - Govt. Printing Office, Washtn., D. C. 
* Advance parts ..... — Govt. Printing Office....... eae 
Attorney General Opinions errr. Govt. Printimm® QUie. .occccsccccses 
*Advance parts ..... ++ Govt. Printing Office....... héween 
Comet GE CE 06.5 cccecccecvess Govt. Printitig Oe. ..0.cccccccccs 
Comptroller General Decisions...Govt. Printing Office............... 
Costenns Ammeels oo. cccccccesseces Govt. Printing Office............... 
Extraterritorial cases ........... Chinese American Pub. Co. ........ 
Federal anti-trust decisions ..... Govt. Printing Office............ ‘ 
Federal Reporter with *advance 
EE binkn6cnehaiawediknsssanus West Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Federal Trade Commission De- 
cls Cane ncunusawatansed Govt. Printing Office ...... Senanihie 
*Advance parts ..... «+ < Govt. Printing Office ...... owean 
ee re Govt. Printing Office .......... oe 
Interior Dept. Ap- 
pealed pension and 
retirement claims ..... sccccoe MeGUe, Bete GINS0. .4.0<00000 om 
Interior Department, Public Lands. Govt. Printing Office........... - 
*Advance parts .... eee Govt. Printing Office........... - 
Tax appeals, Board of. . . Supt. of Documents......... ines 
PAdvance parts. .......ccceess Supt. of Documents.......... 
Treasury Decisions .........-.ee. Govt. Printing Office.......... Me 


*Advance parts ..... 


Commissioner of Patents Decisions.Govt. 


Govt. Printing Office............. 
Printing Office ...... seanaa 


Latest vol. 
to appear 


101 
1925 


65 


25 


I 


3 


1925 


99 


Reg. & Extra 


187 


1925 
1925 


32 


1925 


207 


69 


II 


33 


onpes 


27 


21 
50 
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